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The  Slave  Code  of  North  Carolina 

^   "  Lillian  G.  Crisp,  '13,  Adelphian 

A  strange  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  fact  that  the  idea  of 
democracy  and  the  idea  of  slavery  were  once  compatible  in  the 
American  mind.  Yet  when  our  fathers  were  struggling  so 
desperately  for  freedom,  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  they  at 
that  very  time  were  holding  men  in  bondage.  And  as  the 
national  and  state  constitutions  were  developed,  they  made 
provisions  and  laws  for  slaves.  The  slavery  code  of  North 
Carolina  for  1837  laid  down  law  upon  law  for  the  government 
and  conduct  of  the  negro  population  of  the  state.  In  fact  it 
made  such  minute  regulations  that  the  life  and  conduct  of  a 
slave  was  governed  more  by  the  state  than  by  his  own  master. 

In  the  first  place,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress 
"to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves  into  any  port  or  place 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  from  and  after 
the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  eight,"  no  "negro,  mulatto,  or  person  of 
color"  could  be  brought  from  a  foreign  port  into  North  Caro- 
lina to  be  sold  as  a  slave.  Again,  no  slave  could  be  brought 
into  North  Carolina  from  any  state  in  the  union  where  negroes 
were  free.  So  for  all  except  the  native-born,  the  very  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  negroes  should  live  in  the  state  was 
settled  by  governmental  authority. 

For  the  slave  who  could  satisfy  these  conditions  enough 
to  dwell  in  the  Tar  Heel  Land,  his  daily  life  was  in  a  great 
measure  laid  out  by  law.     There  were  statutes  to  tell  him  to 
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what  places  lie  might  go,  what  things  he  might  do  for  work, 
pleasure,  knowledge,  even  whom  he  might  marry.  He  was 
not  permitted  to  go  at  large  as  a  freeman,  or  without  written 
permission  to  leave  his  master's  plantation.  He  could  not 
enter  a  vessel  between  sunrise  and  sunset  or  on  Sunday  with- 
out a  pass  from  his  master  or  a  justice  of  the  peace  stating 
when  and  why  he  might  go  on  board.  From  nine  o'clock  at 
night  until  daybreak  no  slave  could  go  into  a  store,  warehouse, 
or  any  place  of  trade  unless  sent  there  by  his  master  or  over- 
seer. And  when  sent  he  could  not  remain  for  more  than  fif- 
teen minutes,  if  the  door  was  closed. 

In  regard  to  what  things  a  slave  might  do,  the  rules  were 
laid  down  just  as  strictly.  "With  the  exception  of  spirituous 
liquors,  firearms,  powder,  shot,  or  lead,  a  person  might  buy 
of  a  slave  or  sell  to  him,  any  commodity,  provided  the  slave 
had  written  permission  from  his  master,  and  provided  the 
transaction  took  place  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  But  a 
slave  could  not  buy  or  sell  spirituous  liquors,  firearms,  powder, 
shot,  or  lead.  He  could  not  raise  stock.  He  could  not  hire 
his  own  time.  He  could  not  speak  or  preach  before  a  gather- 
ing of  negroes  from  different  plantations.  His  pleasure  was 
limited  as  well  as  his  work.  It  was  unlawful  for  him  to 
gamble  with  free  negroes  or  play  any  game  of  chance ;  it  was 
unlawful  for  him,  armed  with  gun,  sword,  or  club,  or  any 
weapon  whatsoever,  to  hunt  in  the  woods  even  at  the  command 
of  his  master.  It  was  unlawful  for  him  to  visit  at  the  house 
of  a  free  negro  between  sunset  and  sunrise  or  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  for  him  to  attend  a  meeting  of  negroes  for  the  purpose  of 
dancing  or  drinking  unless  he  had  a  ^vritten  permit  from  his 
master.  The  slave  was  by  law  held  in  ignorance  also.  He 
could  not  try  to  teach  his  fellow  slave  to  read  or  write,  the  use 
of  figures  excepted.  The  white  masters  were  debarred  from 
the  same  privilege. 

After  the  first  day  of  March,  1831,  no  slave  was  allowed 
to  marry  a  free  negro.  This  law  was  not  allowed  to  affect 
marriages  which  had  taken  place  before  this  date,  however. 

Sometimes,  when  unkind  masters  added  to  the  burden  of 
these  state  laws,  or  when  the  negroes  were  naturally  very 
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resentful  and  restive,  they  tried  to  escape  from  their  slavery. 
To  do  this,  they  either  ran  away,  or  aroused  conspiracy  and 
rebellion.  But  the  law  forestalled  them  even  here.  Rewards 
were  offered  to  all  persons  who  would  "apprehend  or  confine 
in  jail  or  deliver  to  the  owner,  any  runaway  slave."  If  the 
negro  refused  to  tell  the  name  of  his  master,  he  was  committed 
to  jail,  and  a  notice  containing  a  full  description  of  him  and 
his  clothing  immediately  posted  on  the  courthouse  door, 
remaining  there  for  two  months.  If  this  slave  were  supposed 
to  be  from  another  state,  the  notice  had  to  be  sent  to  the  most 
prominent  Giazette  of  that  state.  A  slave  remaining  in  jail 
for  twelve  months,  no  one  having  claimed  him  after  the  proper 
advertising  of  his  capture,  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  state 
and  a  clear  title  given  his  purchaser.  A  sheriff  who  wilfully 
allowed  a  slave  to  escape  while  in  his  custody  was  indictable. 
A  runaway  slave  living  out  in  the  swamps  or  woods  could  be 
declared  an  outlaw  by  any  two  justices  of  the  peace  for  the 
county  wherein  he  was  hiding.  Then  posses  were  sent  in 
search  of  him,  and  any  person  could  kill  him  by  whatever 
means  thought  fit,  without  being  chargeable  with  the  crime. 

The  law  was  also  strong  against  conspiracy  and  insurrec- 
tion. "If  any  slave  be  found  in  a  state  of  rebellion  or  insur- 
rection, or  shall  agree  to  join  any  conspiracy  or  insurrection, 
or  shall  procure  or  persuade  others  to  join  or  enlist  for  that 
purpose,  or  shall  knowingly  or  wilfully  aid  or  assist  any  slave 
or  slaves  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  or  engage  in  a  conspiracy 
to  make  insurrection,  as  by  furnishing  or  agreeing  to  furnish, 
such  persons  with  arms,  ammunition  or  any  other  article  for 
their  aid  and  support,  every  slave  so  offending  and  being 
thereof  legally  convicted,  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony. ' ' 

If  an  owner  wished  to  set  his  slaves  at  liberty,  he  was 
required  to  go  through  a  number  of  formal  steps.  It  was  nec- 
essary for  him  to  file  in  a  Superior  Court  a  petition  which 
stated  the  name,  sex,  age  of  the  slave  he  wished  to  free,  and 
a  request  to  give  freedom.  This  permission  was  granted  only 
on  condition  that  he  had  given  public  notice  at  his  county 
courthouse  and  in  the  State  Gazette,  six  weeks  previous  to 
the  hearing  of  his  intention  to  file  such  a  petition;  that  he 
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had  given  reliable  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars 
for  each  slave  named,  which  should  be  forfeited  if  the  slave 
did  not  behave  himself  properly  and  leave  the  state,  never  to 
enter  therein  again,  within  ninety  days  after  given  his  free- 
dom. A  slave  over  fifty  years  old,  whom  the  owner  would 
swear  had  performed  worthy  service  and  had  not,  or  would 
not,  pay  any  price  for  his  freedom,  could  be  freed  by  the 
Superior  Court  on  the  deposit  of  a  bond  of  only  five  hundred 
dollars.  Any  slave  could  be  set  free  by  the  last  will  of  his 
master,  provided  the  executor  conformed  to  the  enacted  laws 
just  as  if  he  were  real  owner.  Such  a  slave  could  not  be  set 
free,  however,  within  two  years  after  the  probate  of  the  will, 
unless  bond  double  his  value  were  given.  All  slaves  freed  by 
the  Superior  Court,  except  those  set  at  liberty  for  meritorious 
service,  were  required  to  leave  the  state  within  ninety  days 
after  their  emancipation,  and  never  to  enter  it  again. 

In  trials  in  the  courts  the  slave  probably  had  his  greatest 
rights  in  the  law.  If  the  offense  was  a  minor  one,  it  was  tried 
before  a  justice  of  the  peace;  if  it  was  a  higher  crime  the 
court  of  pleas  and  quarter  sessions  for  his  county  had  juris- 
diction over  it ;  if  it  was  deserving  of  death,  only  the  Superior 
Court  could  hear  it.  The  judge  could  move  the  trial,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  a  free  man,  if  he  thought  the  defendant  could 
not  have  a  fair  hearing  in  his  own  county.  The  slave  was 
' '  entitled  to  a  trial  by  a  jury  of  good  and  lawful  men,  owners 
of  slaves",  He  could  have  counsel  appointed  for  him  by  the 
state  if  his  master  was  not  known,  or  could  not  defend  him. 
The  only  difference  between  a  slave  and  a  free  white  man  in 
such  a  trial  lay  in  the  value  of  his  testimony.  All  bond  and 
free  negroes  were  held  "incapable  in  law  to  be  witnesses  in  any 
case  whatsoever  except  against  each  other".  A  slave  had 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  just  as  a  free  man. 

When  it  came  to  paying  for  crime,  the  slave  was  punished 
severely.  Carrying  arms  or  hunting  with  a  gun  brought 
twenty  lashes  upon  his  bare  back;  selling  alcoholic  liquors 
or  indulging  in  games  of  chance  brought  not  more  than 
thirty-nine;  offering  forged  passes,  burning  woods,  gambling, 
trading  without  permission,  teaching  anyone  to  read  or  write, 
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and  preaching  meant  thirty-nine.  If  a  slave  was  convicted 
of  hiring  his  time,  he  was  rented  out  at  hard  labor  for  one 
year  for  the  benefit  of  the  state.  If  he  had  been  brought  into 
North  Carolina  from  another  state  after  1808,  or  if  he  was  a 
runaway  slave  with  his  master  unknown,  he  was  sold  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state.  All  slaves,  except  those  liberated  for 
deserving  service,  who  did  not  leave  the  state  within  ninety 
days  after  they  were  freed  were  seized  and  sold.  A  negro 
who  entered  into  a  conspiracy  or  insurrection  was  sentenced 
to  death  without  benefit  of  clergy,  or  transported.  If  after 
being  transported  he  returned  of  his  own  accord,  he  was  then 
sentenced  to  death  without  benefit  of  clergy ;  if  he  was  brought 
back,  he  was  forfeited  to  the  county  he  was  in,  transported 
again,  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  county.  Thus  was  the 
negro  slave  punished. 

The  law  provided  for  the  bringing  of  slaves  into  our  state, 
and  the  governing  of  them  after  their  arrival.  It  stated 
where  a  slave  might  go,  and  controlled  his  work,  pleasure, 
knowledge,  marriage.  It  guarded  against  his  own  attempts 
for  freedom,  and  regulated  his  master's  gift  of  liberty;  it 
set  forth  minutely  his  trial  at  court,  and  punishment  for 
crime.  In  short,  very  far  reaching  power  was  vested  in  the 
slave  code  of  North  Carolina. 
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Patrick  Henry's  Christmas  Turkey 

Julia  M.  Canaday,  '15,  Cornelian 

Aunt  Roxy,  with  an  impatient  expression  on  her  usually 
placid  face,  stood  in  the  doorway  of  her  log  cabin,  which  was 
situated  on  the  edge  of  a  hill. 

"Patrick  Henry!"  she  called  for  the  sixth  or  seventh  time. 
Heretofore  she  had  received  no  reply,  but  this  time  the  answer 
floated  up  from  down  the  hill,  muffled  by  the  distance^ — 
"Ma'am!" 

' '  Come  on  home  dis  minute,  sah  ! ' '  she  yelled.  Panting 
for  breath  after  this  exertion  on  the  part  of  her  vocal  organs, 
Aunt  Roxy  seated  her  portly  form  on  the  steps,  and  waited 
for  the  appearance  of  her  only  child  and  heir. 

Presently  there  came  into  view  a  pair  of  trousers,  which 
were  much  too  large  and  long  for  the  wearer,  a  homespun 
shirt,  indescribably  soiled  and  torn,  surmounted  by  a  large 
straw  hat,  which  to  all  appearance  might  have  been  a  relic 
preserved  from  the  flood  in  Noah's  time  till  now.  Then  as  he 
drew  nearer,  there  were  discernable  a  pair  of  almost  shoeless 
feet,  a  pair  of  hands  and  a  face  that  looked  as  if  nature  had 
dipped  them  into  a  basin  of  tar,  and  not  satisfied  with  the 
first  application,  had  gone  through  with  the  process  a  second 
or  third  time.  In  a  moment  a  dirty  and  solemn  little  darky 
stood  before  Aunt  Roxy. 

"Come  right  heah  to  me,  sah,  and  tell  me  what  you's  bin 
a  doin'.  When  you  hab  brung  yo'  ole  mammy  to  her  grabe 
by  yo'  lazy  and  poky  doin's — den  you'll  'gret  all  dis.  Heah 
I'se  bin  er  waitin'  for  eber  so  long  fer  you  to  take  dose  cakes 
what  I'se  baked  to  de  big  white  house  down  de  road.  When 
you  has  tuk  'em  dar,  gib  'em  to  Mis'  Smif  and  tell  her  dat  I 
says  dey  comes  to  sebenty-five  cents.  An'  ef  you  lets  de 
moon  shine  ober  yo'  head,  Patrick  Henry,  or  loses  dat  money, 
or  takes  ary  bite  of  dem  cakes,  chile,  dar  won't  be  a  sound 
bone  in  you  when  I  gits  f ru  wid  you.     You  heah  dat  ? ' ' 

Patrick  Henry,  who  received  these  parental  injunctions 
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with  an  air  of  submissiveness,  drawled  out  a  hesitant 
"Yas'am"  in  reply. 

Having  taken  charge  of  the  basket  containing  Mrs.  Smith's 
cakes,  he  started  off  on  his  errand,  with  a  last  warning  from 
his  mother  to  be  "shore"  not  to  eat  any  of  the  cakes.  Dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  journey  happy  anticipations  of  the 
morrow  accelerated  his  steps  wonderfully;  for  tomorrow  was 
Christmas  Day.  Aunt  Roxy  had  promised  him  five  sticks 
of  red  "streaked"  candy,  a  "peruana",  and  a  "bran"  new 
hat ;  so  no  wonder  that  he  occasionally  set  the  basket  down  long 
enough  to  turn  a  double  somersault. 

In  the  course  of  time,  however,  he  began  to  grow  hungry, 
and  it  required  great  effort  to  resist  the  temptation  that  kept 
entering  his  mind.  When  his  thoughts  became  less  pleasant 
his  pace  began  to  slacken  accordingly.  Some  of  these  thoughts 
he  put  into  words  thus :  "  'Tain't  fair  dat  Massa  Smif 's  fo'ks 
hab  all  dese  cakes  fer  Chrismus  dinner  while  me  an'  mammy 
eats  co'n  pone  an'  lasses — no  'taint.  Ef  I  won't  'fraid  of 
mammy  I  'd  sho '  eat  one  of  dese  whole  cakes. ' '  Then  suddenly 
a  new  thought  struck  his  mind  with  such  force  that  he  came 
very  near  turning  another  somersault  involuntarily. 

The  Smiths  were  going  to  have  a  house  full  of  company  on 
Christmas  Day ;  hence  Mrs.  Smith,  who  knew  of  Aunt  Roxy  's 
exceptional  culinary  accomplishments,  had  secured  her  prom- 
ise to  bake  her  Christmas  cakes.  She  had  also  confided  to 
Aunt  Roxy  that  she  had  two  fine  turkeys,  instead  of  one,  as 
usual,  fattening  for  the  special  occasion.  Aunt  Roxy  had,  in 
turn,  confided  it  to  Patrick,  and  it  was  the  remembrance  of 
this  that  caused  him  to  have  that  sudden  thought.  Why 
shouldn't  he  and  "mammy"  have  one  of  these  turkeys  for 
their  dinner  instead  of  the  Smiths  having  double  share;  and 
why  couldn't  he  just  wait  around  till  after  dark  and  carry 
one  of  them  home  without  any  one's  ever  knowing  how  it 
went? 

After  delivering  the  cakes  to  Mrs.  Smith  and  receiving 
the  seventy-five  cents,  he  leisurely  wandered  down  the  road 
until  he  thought  it  about  time  for  the  Smiths '  early  supper  to 
be  over  with. 
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It  was  after  dusk  and  the  full  December  moon  was  shining 
brightly ;  but  Patrick  had  forgotten  his  mother 's  warning  and 
had  even  forgotten  the  dark  swamp  through  which  he  must 
pass  on  his  way  home,  and  in  which  she  had  told  him  ' '  haints 
as  big  as  bears  stayed".  In  fact,  so  determined  was  he  on 
securing  his  so  called  "rights",  that  had  there  been  occasion 
for  his  doing  so  he  could  have  declared  in  almost  the  same 
words  and  with  the  same  spirit  and  eloquence  with  which  his 
namesake  had  made  his  famous  declaration,  "G-ive  me  turkey 
or  give  me  death." 

His  supposition  was  correct;  for  by  the  time  he  again 
reached  the  house,  the  Smiths  had  finished  their  supper  and 
were  in  the  cozy  library,  where  the  young  Smiths  were  making 
so  much  noise  that  anyone,  as  Patrick  thought,  could  easily 
have  carried  off  the  smokehouse  and  nobody  ever  been  the 
wiser  for  it. 

He  experienced  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  securing  his 
treasure;  but  perseverance  brought  success,  and  at  length, 
having  deposited  the  turkey  in  a  large  sack  which  he  had 
found  somewhere  on  the  premises,  he  started  homeward  with 
a  silent  prayer  of  thankfulness.  He  found  his  burden  more 
difficult  to  carry  than  he  had  expected,  but  with  wonderful 
patience  toiled  on,  not  even  knowing  when  he  passed  through 
the  haunted  swamp. 

In  the  meantime  Aunt  Roxy's  mind  was  disturbed  by 
maternal  anxieties  concerning  her  only  child.  She  forgot  to 
be  angry  with  him  and  her  only  thought  now  was  for  his  safety. 
From  time  to  time  she  opened  the  door  and  looked  out  into 
the  moonlit  night,  but  no  Patrick  was  to  be  seen.  At  last, 
having  grown  quite  desperate,  she  donned  her  shawl  to  go  in 
search  of  him.  Just  as  she  reached  the  door,  whom  should 
she  see  but  Patrick,  evidently  weighted  down  by.  something 
which  he  was  carrying.  As  he  came  nearer  and  she  saw  the 
great  sack,  she  readily  divined  that  he  had  stolen  a  pumpkin, 
which  she  knew  he  was  exceedingly  fond  of.  Now  if  there  was 
anything  for  which  Aunt  Roxy  had  a  dislike  it  was  "punkin", 
as  she  called  it.  So  now  that  she  knew  that  Patrick  was  safe,, 
just  anger  began  to  well  up  in  her  heart. 
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"Patrick  Henry,  wha's  you  bin  an'  what's  you  bin  a  doin'  ? 
Bin  off  a  stealin'  a  punkin — dat's  what  you  bin  a  doin'.  What 
good,  I  wants  ter  know,  is  all  de  Bible  learnin'  dat  yo'  ole 
mammy  has  gib  you  done  ?  Don '  you  know  dat  de  good  Lawd 
sees  ebrything  you  does?  An'  way  up  in  heaben  de  angels 
hab  already  writ  in  coal  black,  '  Patrick  Henry,  stole  one  pun- 
kin'."  With  this  she  peered  into  the  sack  and  a  loud  squall 
from  the  turkey  caused  her  almost  to  lose  her  equilibrium. 
Finally  she  recovered  herself  sufficiently  to  gasp,  "What  upon 
yearth,  Patrick  Henry?" 

"Hits  a  turkey,  mammy,  a  big  fat  turkey  fer  our  dinner 
termorrer."  Then  emboldened  by  her  silence,  he  told  the 
whole  story,  Aunt  Roxy  listening  with  wide  open  eyes  and 
mouth. 

"Wall,  it  air  shore  a  miracle  how  you's  got  it.  Mammy's 
got  de  toofache  an'  it  made  her  seem  cross  like.  She  didn't 
mean  to  scole  you,  honey.  An'  you  shall  hab  turkey  fer  yo' 
dinner  termorrer  wid  a  whole  plate  of  stuffin ' — yes,  you  shall, 
honey,  fer  you  air  yore  mammy's  own  brave  Patrick  Henry." 


Christmas  Morning 

Lila  Melvin,  '14,  Adelpliian 

The  stars  are  fading  one  by  one, 
The  dawn  of  day  has  just  begun. 
When,  lo  !  the  Christmas  bells  are  ringing. 
And  happy  children's  voices  singing, 
That  'tis  the  blessed  Christmas  morn, 
The  day  on  which  our  Christ  was  born. 
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The  Theories  of  Life 

Margaret  Wilson,  '12,  AdelpMan 

"Fearful  and  wondrous  is  the  skill  which  moulds 
Our  body's  vital  plan." 

The  great  generalizations,  on  which  modern  conceptions  of 
life  are  founded,  have  been  of  slow  growth.  How  could  the 
ancients  be  expected  to  know  anything  of  their  very  existence 
when  then  the  mechanism  of  their  bodies  was  a  mystery? 
They  might  sacrifice  to  the  gods  and  carve  and  cook  their 
foes,  thereby  gaining  some  vague  idea  of  the  rough  structure 
of  the  human  body;  but  of  the  body  as  a  physico-chemical 
machine,  they  had  no  conception.  We  are  apt  to  make  light 
of  the  ignorance  of  the  savage  and  to  imagine  we  are  far  his 
superior  as  regards  intellect.  But  are  we  1  The  great  major- 
ity of  us  are  still  savages  in  that  we  are  intellectual  infants, 
carefully  spoon-fed  with  predigested  principles.  We  flatter 
ourselves  that  we  are  learned.  We  know  that  the  earth  is 
round,  that  the  heart  beats,  and  that  the  blood  circulates,  but 
it  is  only  because  we  have  been  taught  and  told.  The  greatest 
minds  of  all  ages  have  made  the  discoveries.  Had  we  our- 
selves been  put  out  under  the  stars  and  left  to  form  our  own 
physiological  theories,  they  too,  would  be  weird  and  fantastic. 

With  sympathetic  eyes,  let  us  look  upon  the  natural  and 
inevitable  fruits  of  fanciful  cosmogony  shown  in  the  ancients' 
beliefs  concerning  life.  They  believed  that  the  body  was 
infested  or  dominated  with  subtile  spirits.  Every  change  of  the 
body  was  due  to  some  angry  spirit.  All  the  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  physiology,  and  medicine  was  a  fact  here  and  a  fact 
there,  connected  by  a  long  chain  of  artistic  fancies.  One  fact 
concerning  the  circulation  of  the  blood  was  known — there  was 
blood  in  the  veins.  The  remainder  of  the  theory  of  circulation 
was  that  the  arteries  were  filled  with  air,  and  no  connection 
was  dreamed  of  for  years  and  years.  The  brain  was  thought 
to  be  cold  and  bloodless.  Its  chief  function  was  to  act  as  a 
sponge  to  cool  the  heart.  Later  the  soul  was  located  in  the 
pineal  gland — a  little  organ  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  in  the 
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brain — and  the  seat  of  the  mind  was  thought  of  as  being  in  the 
big  toe. 

Gallu,  a  prominent  Greek,  could  find  no  reason  why  inter- 
ference with  nerves  should  disturb  motion  and  so  he  assumed 
that  some  sort  of  air  or  subtile  spirit  ran  down  the  nerve. 
The  metaphysical  idea,  pneuma,  had  three  divisions  at  this 
stage  of  the  game.  The  first  pneuma  or  "vital  spirits,"  had 
to  do  with  the  heart  and  its  beat,  the  second,  or  "animal 
spirits,"  had  to  do  with  thinking  and  feeling,  the  third  or 
' '  natural  spirits, ' '  had  to  do  with  intuition,  growth,  and  secre- 
tion. Spontaneous  generation  of  animal  life  held  full  sway. 
It  seemed  to  be  the  custom  among  the  more  prominent  men 
that  each  one  should  give  a  prescription  for  the  origin  of  life 
and  in  a  great  many  cases  the  kind  of  animal  to  be  originated 
was  designated.  Thales  of  Miletus  held  that  animals  were 
formed  of  moisture.  Another  believed  that  life  originated 
from  inorganic  mud.  Aristotle  gives  this  law  as  to  the 
development  of  frogs  and  eels  from  dead  matter.  Every 
dry  body  becoming  moist,  and  every  moist  body  becoming  dry, 
engender  animals.  Virgil  in  his  "Georgics",  sets  forth  direc- 
tions to  form  bees. 

For  nearly  two  thousand  years  the  belief  existed  that 
vital  spirits  or  spirituous  humour  domineered  the  body.  It 
had  reached  a  high  standard  of  physiological  doctrine  and  had 
become  ingrained  into  the  thoughts  and  language  of  men. 
Milton  tells  us  that  Eve,  when  she  ate  the  apple,  had  ' '  ampler 
spirits  and  dilated  heart".  Just  think  how  much  more  the 
terms  "high  spirits",  and  "good  spirits",  and  "poor  spirits" 
must  have  meant  in  those  days.  The  lines  of  Shakespeare, 
"Dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops  that  visit  this  sad  heart," 
have  a  new  meaning  when  we  stop  to  think  of  the  mysteries 
of  that  age  as  regarded  the  body  and  its  activities.  The 
blood  was  red,  as  everyone  knew,  but  as  to  how  it  reached  the 
heart  none  knew.  Consequently  "visit"  was  used  to  cover 
the  ground,  as  the  way  the  blood  reached  the  heart  was  mys- 
tery to  Shakespeare. 

Complete  mysticism  prevailed  until  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  Harvey  lifted  to  some  extent  the  veil  of  ignorance. 
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He  "laid"  the  spirits  and  cleared  up  the  mystery.  His  just 
achievement  of  prominence  was  to  find  out  how  the  blood  cir- 
culated. From  the  reaction  against  the  "spirits"  an  extreme 
change  was  made  to  the  mechanical  principles  of  Harvey. 
Vagueness  still  existed,  but  no  "spirits".  From  his  experi- 
ments arose  the  theory  of  vitalism.  In  only  living  organisms 
existed  a  special  living  force.  As  this  vital  force  was  believed 
not  to  exist  in  the  separate  materials  that  make  up  the  body, 
but  only  in  the  living  body,  all  actions  were  dependent  upon 
a  supernatural  agency.  Such  a  conception  retarded  the  prog- 
ress of  physiology.  Despite  the  work  of  Harvey  in  clearing 
the  mysteries,  his  experiments  were  the  foundations  of  the 
vitalistic  theory  of  life  that  checked  the  work  in  no  small 
degree.  For  men  stood  back  and  refrained  from  asking 
"why?"  when  they  believed  the  solution  was  beyond  their 
solution  in  the  power  of  a  supernatural  being. 

On  Muller's  experiments,  as  a  foundation  the  theory  of 
life  made  a  complete  swing  from  the  vitalistic  to  the  physico- 
chemical.  The  latter  developed  along  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct lines,  one  physical,  the  other  chemical.  Investigations 
and  experiments  were  made  by  measurements  and  records 
of  machinery.  All  actions  of  the  body  were  reduced  to  phys- 
ical and  chemical  changes  which  occur  in  the  different  ma- 
terials that  go  to  make  up  the  body.  The  supporters  of  this 
theory  believed  that  all  the  activities  of  the  body  could  be 
obtained  by  putting  together  the  same  lifeless  combinations 
that  occur  in  the  body.  A  certain  union  or  reunion  of  inco- 
mystible  parts  common  to  both  animals  and  vegetables  might 
produce  eels  or  worms  or  vegetables.  Only  several  weeks 
ago  an  account  of  experiments  for  proof  of  the  physico-chem- 
ical theory  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times. 

The  world  grows  tired  of  one  point  of  view  after  discus- 
sion and  argument  over  the  sub.ject  dies  out ;  so  it  turns  the 
subject  in  hand  over  and  looks  at  it  from  another  view.  This 
holds  true  in  the  process  of  explanation  of  life.  In  direct 
opposition  to  the  physico-chemical  theory  is  the  neo-vitalistic 
theory.  Each  one  is  wrestling  with  the  other  for  supremacy. 
Which  shall  it  be  ? 
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The  neo-vitalists  of  today,  whose  belief  is  a  further  devel- 
opment of  the  old  vitalistic  theory,  maintain  that  organic 
phenomena  cannot  be  explained  by  referring  them  back  to 
the  material  elements  of  which  organisms  are  composed,  but 
that  something  not  belonging  to  the  natural  order  of  things 
is  present.  This  vitalism  is  the  modes  of  action  characteristic 
of  material  when  organized  into  a  living  body  and  these  modes 
of  action  can  never  become  characteristic  of  any  combination  of 
inorganic  matter.  Something  entirely  new  and  novel  came 
into  the  world  with  living  organisms.  It  is  not  exactly  the 
life  itself,  but  it  is  more  the  ultimate  motor  of  life.  If  you 
were  given  complete  knowledge  both  of  the  laws  of  inorganic 
particles  and  of  the  laws  of  organic  particles  in  a  living  body 
at  a  certain  cross-section  of  time,  you  could  not  deduce  from 
such  knowledge  what  motion  of  particles  and  following  action 
of  living  body  would  occur. 

Vitalism  or  neo-vitalism  had  its  origin  in  the  animism  of 
our  ancestors.  And  there  is  a  vein  of  mysticism  in  every 
man  and  woman,  but  the  intellect  and  the  reason  keep  them 
from  being  mystic  except  to  that  extent  of  mysticism  to  which 
imagination  and  fancy  reach.  From  the  time  of  the  ancients 
down  to  the  present  day,  the  same  characteristics  of  men,  in 
some  form,  have  been  shown  in  the  development  of  the  theories 
of  life.  Much  have  they  been  studied  and  discussed  and,  no 
doubt,  they  will  remain  for  some  time  an  open  question. 
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The  Thief 

Myrtle  Green,  '12,  Cornelian 

"I  tell  you  she  is  a  woman  of  extraordinary  ability," 
said  Mrs.  Sherman  to  her  caller.  ' '  They  say  that  she  can  do 
everything,  and  excels  in  almost  everything.  You  would  not 
think  that  a  woman  having  her  literary  ability  would  know 
much  about  cooking,  but  she  cooks  the  best  food  I  ever  ate." 

The  person  to  whom  she  referred  was  Miss  Lina  Gresham, 
a  spinster  whose  family  had  just  moved  to  the  village  of 
Lowesville.  She  was  talking  to  Mrs.  Sue  Morris,  the  acknowl- 
edged woman  leader  of  the  village,  who  really  cared  more  for 
her  own  praise  than  for  the  good  accomplished  through  her 
work. 

Mrs.  Morris  considered  her  bread-baking  one  of  her  chief 
accomplishments.  For  years  she  had  received  the  prize  at 
the  annual  fair  held  in  the  village.  As  soon  as  she  heard  that 
Miss  Gresham  was  skilled  in  the  art  also,  she  became  more  than 
ever  resolved  to  get  the  prize  again,  since  she  had  an  opponent. 
' ' By  fair  means  or  foul, ' '  she  said  to  herself,  ' '  I  will  have  that 
prize  again. ' '  She  spent  the  next  few  days  trying  to  decide 
how  she  would  get  it. 

"Hannah,"  she  asked  Miss  Gresham 's  washerwoman  a 
few  days  later,  ' '  what  do  you  want  more  than  anything  else  ? ' ' 

"Sure  mum,"  Hannah  replied,  "it  is  a  real  good  cake. 
I  ain't  et  one  in  two  years." 

"Hannah,  can  you  keep  a  secret?" 

"Sure  mum,  an'  does  you  want  me  to  keep  one?" 

"Hannah,"  began  Mrs.  Morris  again  eagerly,  "I  tell  you 
between  you  and  me,  Miss  Gresham  shall  not  have  the  bread 
prize  this  year.  I  want  you  to  help  me  do  something.  We 
might  get  her  stove  out  of  order,  or  do  something  to  ruin  her 
loaf." 

"Miss  Susan,"  Hannah  announced,  "I  know  the  very 
thing.  Miss  Lina  keeps  her  good  flour  what  she  makes  light 
bread  out  of  by  itself,  an '  I  could  put  in  something  what  would 
make  a  bad  loaf." 
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"But  I  am  afraid  to  do  that,"  Mrs.  Morris  answered 
dubiously.  "She  might  notice  the  difference,  and  not  use  it. 
However,  we  might  put  something  in  it.  Hannah,  I  know  the 
very  thing.  I  will  call  this  afternoon,  and  while  I  am  there 
you  slip  into  the  kitchen  and  mix  in  a  plentiful  supply  of  bak- 
ing soda,  which  I  will  get  for  you,  with  her  flour.  That  will 
ruin  her  loaf,  and  she  will  never  suspect  what  the  trouble 
is.  You  do  this,  and  I  will  give  you  the  best  cake  you  ever 
ate." 

Hannah  took  the  bribe  cheerfully,  assured  "Miss  Susan" 
of  her  intended  secrecy  and  aid,  but  she  did  not  one  time 
think  of  carrying  out  her  promise.  She  wished  to  pay  Mrs. 
Morris  back  for  reproving  her  sometime  before. 

Mrs.  Morris  between  that  time  and  the  fair,  could  not  but 
feel  slightly  uneasy,  in  spite  of  her  belief  that  things  were  all 
right.  On  the  day  of  the  fair  she  gasped  when  she  saw  Miss 
Gresham's  loaf.  It  was  a  third  larger  than  her  own,  and  was 
so  much  better  that  she  was  actually  ashamed  of  hers.  The 
judges  made  a  unanimous  decision  in  favor  of  the  larger  loaf. 

Mrs.  Morris  carefully  kept  her  feelings  to  herself,  as  she 
wished  to  make  another  effort  to  injure  Miss  Gresham  without 
being  suspected.  She  was  more  than  ever  determined  to  do 
this. 

The  time  was  drawing  near  for  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  one  w^oman's  club  of  the  village.  Mrs.  Morris  had  been 
the  founder  of  this  club  and  had  been  its  president  since  its 
organization.  She  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  anyone  else 
being  president. 

However,  when  she  heard  it  said  that  Miss  Gresham  would 
make  a  good  president,  she  smiled.  "Yes,"  she  agreed,  "Miss 
Gresham  does  seem  to  be  a  woman  of  unusual  ability.  I,  for 
one,  mean  to  put  her  up  for  president.  I  am  tired  of  the 
place  myself.     There  is  so  much  responsibility  attached  to  it. ' ' 

Several  weeks  before  the  election,  she  spent  the  time  try- 
ing to  originate  some  plan  which  would  change  the  mind  of 
the  people  concerning  Miss  Gresham,  who  was  already  tem- 
porary secretary  and  treasurer  for  the  club.  If  she  could 
only  shake  their  belief  in  Miss  Gresham's  ability  and  strength 
of  character! 
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However,  no  plan  suggested  itself  until  she  read  in  a  news- 
paper of  a  man  who  had  held  a  position  of  honor  and  had  mis- 
appropriated the  funds.  Then  she  had  an  idea.  Why  not 
manage  some  way  to  have  it  appear  that  Miss  Gresham  had 
misappropriated  the  money  belonging  to  the  club?  If  she 
could  only  get  the  book  in  some  way !  She  knew  that  she  could 
at  least  do  something. 

Again  she  obtained  an  accomplice.  "Mary,"  she  said  to 
her  hired  girl,  after  thinking  over  it  a  day  or  two,  "I  want 
you  to  run  over  to  Miss  Gresham 's  today  strictly  at  ten  o  'clock 
and  get  her  recipe  for  canning  pears.  My  pears  are  ruining. 
Be  sure  to  go  strictly  at  ten,  and  do  not,  under  any  circum- 
stances, tell  her  that  I  sent  you. ' ' 

"Don't  tell  you  sent  me,  ma'am?  She'll  know  I  won't 
have  no  use  for  it  myself." 

"Never  mind,  Mary,  do  as  I  tell  you,  and  do  not  tell  her 
that  I  sent  you." 

"Now,  that's  funny,"  Mary  muttered  as  soon  as  her  mis- 
tress was  out  of  the  room.  "I  wonder  what  can  be  up  now. 
Miss  Susan  has  shore  been  actin '  funny  of  late.  She  didn  't  eat 
hardly  none  of  her  breakfast.  I  reckon,  though,  I  had  better 
do  like  she  tells  me.     I  might  lose  my  job  if  I  don't." 

About  half  past  nine  that  morning  Mrs.  Morris  rang 
Miss  Gresham 's  door  bell. 

' '  Miss  Gresham, ' '  she  explained  after  they  had  commented 
on  the  weather  and  other  things  of  minor  importance,  ' '  as  you 
perhaps  know,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  president  of  our  club 
to  see  that  the  work  of  the  different  committees  is  carried  on. 
I  have  so  much  confidence  in  my  committees  that  I  hardly 
feel  that  it  is  necessary,  but  they  seem  to  want  me  to  do  it. 
I  decided  this  morning  to  spend  the  day  looking  into  these 
things,  and  I  have  come  to  ask  to  see  your  book  in  order  to 
investigate  the  work  of  the  auditing  committee  before  the  elec- 
tion of  new  officers  takes  place.  I  am  in  a  hurry  this  morning, 
so  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  please  give  me  the  book  right 
away. ' ' 

"Certainly,"  Miss  Gresham  replied,  jumping  up  quickly 
and  leaving  the  room.     She  soon  returned  with  the  book  and 
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gave  it  to  Mrs.  Morris,  remarking  at  the  time  that  Mrs.  Martin, 
the  chairman  of  the  auditing  committee,  was  coming  the  next 
day  to  look  over  the  book. 

"It  would  have  been  better  if  I  had  waited  until  after  she 
came,  but  since  I  am  here  I  will  do  it  now, ' '  she  remarked  as 
unconcernedly  as  she  could  under  the  circumstances. 

Mrs.  Morris  began  to  examine  the  book  in  an  apparently 
careless  manner,  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  a  conversation 
with  her  hostess.  Just  as  she  was  beginning  to  fear  that 
there  was  no  way  to  carry  out  her  plan,  and  that  Mary  was  not 
going  to  do  what  she  told  her,  someone  appeared  in  the  hall 
and  called  Miss  Gresham  to  the  door.  She  could  hear  outside 
talking  of  some  one  in  the  kitchen,  and  Miss  Gresham  came  in 
in  a  few  minutes  to  explain  that  she  was  wanted  in  the 
kitchen,  but  would  return  in  a  few  minutes.  She  asked  to  be 
excused  and  left  the  room. 

Mrs.  Morris  turned  the  pages  with  feverish  haste.  This 
was  the  time  to  act  and  she  must  act  quickly.  She  could 
think  of  nothing  to  do  but  to  increase  the  sum  received  from 
one  of  the  recent  bazaars.  Suddenly  she  saw  a  line  which 
read  as  follows : 

"Received  from  linen  bazaar,  $21.56."  With  one  quick 
stroke  of  her  pen  she  made  it  read : 

"Received  from  linen  bazaar,  $41.56." 
"I  find  that  the  work  is  all  right,"  she  announced  when 
her  hostess  returned.     "I  am  sorry  to  have  troubled  you  this 
morning. ' ' 

"You  did  not  disturb  me,"  Miss  Gresham  assured  her. 
"Before  you  leave  I  must  tell  you  about  my  funny  experience 
with  a  girl  in  the  kitchen  a  while  ago.  She  said  she  wanted 
a  slip  of  paper  telling  how  to  do  something  to  pears,  she  did 
not  know  what.  I  asked  her  who  wanted  it.  She  looked  con- 
fused and  said  she  guessed  she  wanted  it  herself.  I  finally 
gave  her  my  recipe  for  preserving  pears,  as  she  declared 
that  she  would  return  it. ' ' 

"Perhaps  she  wanted  a  chance  to  see  your  kitchen,  which 
has  the  reputation  of  being  the  cleanest  kitchen  in  town," 
Mrs.  Morris  suggested.  "I  must  hurry  now.  Good  morning." 
And  she  was  gone. 
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That  afternoon  Mrs.  Martin  called  at  the  Gresham  home  to 
see  the  book.  She  was  very  much  worried  to  find  that  the 
accounts  would  not  balance.  She  went  over  them  very  care- 
fully several  times,  but  got  the  same  result  each  time.  She 
then  left  without  telling  Miss  Gresham  about  it.  The  next 
day  she  returned  with  another  member  of  the  committee  and 
together  they  examined  the  book  again.  As  before  they  found 
a  deficit.  They  then  called  Miss  Gresham  and  told  her  about 
it. 

Miss  Gresham,  who  had  never  in  her  life  been  accused  of 
anything  of  the  kind,  blushed  very  red.  She  tried  to  say 
that  it  was  perhaps  a  mistake;  then  she  examined  the  book 
again,  became  more  dazed  and  declared  again  and  again  that 
she  knew  that  she  had  made  a  mistake.  Through  her  confusion 
and  stammering  she  succeeded  in  making  the  other  ladies 
believe  that  she  was  guilty.  However,  they  decided  not  to 
make  their  report  before  further  investigations  were  made. 

' '  This  is  a  serious  affair, ' '  said  Mrs.  Martin  on  leaving  the 
house.     ''Maybe  she  is  not  guilty  after  all." 

"But  she  blushed  so,  and  seemed  so  embarrassed,"  said 
one  of  her  companions. 

' '  And  she  even  looked  angry, ' '  said  another. 

"In  spite  of  what  we  feel  I  suppose  it  will  be  best  to  keep 
this  affair  quiet,"  Mrs.  Martin  decided. 

Notwithstanding  her  injunction,  each  lady  confided  in 
several  of  her  best  friends  and  before  a  day  had  passed  the 
story,  transformed  in  every  possible  way,  had  got  all  over 
town. 

"Of  course  it  is  a  mistake,"  Mrs.  Morris  said  when  she 
heard  of  it,  ' '  but  we  should  have  known  better  than  to  put  so 
much  responsibility  on  a  new-comer,  even  though  she  appeared 
all  right.     We  will  be  wiser  next  time." 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  club  the  election  of  officers 
took  place.  Mrs.  Morris  received  the  votes  for  president 
without  a  single  exception.  She  suddenly  became  very  great 
in  their  estimation.  "How  could  we  have  been  so  foolish  as 
to  think  of  Miss  Gresham  for  president,"  several  wondered. 
"Mrs.  Morris  has  shown  her  worth  more  than  ever  since  this 
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disagreeable  thing  has  happened.  She  seems  to  be  really- 
worried  over  it.  She  seems  embarrassed  whenever  anything 
is  said  to  her  about  it." 

Blinded  by  the  deceit  of  Mrs.  Morris  they  continued  to  sing 
her  praises.  They  forgot  that  they  had  once  considered  her 
queer  and  no  longer  wished  her  to  preside  over  their  club. 

Mrs.  Morris,  after  the  first  stage  of  triumph  was  over, 
began  to  feel  a  little  uneasy  about  what  she  had  done,  and 
to  a  certain  extent  to  regret  it,  for  after  all,  she  had  enough 
feeling  about  her  to  hate  to  do  a  permanent  injury  to  anyone. 
Miss  Gresham  had  not  regained  her  former  popularity.  On 
the  contrary,  her  independent,  proud  attitude  had  caused 
more  people  to  suspect  her.  She  still  belonged  to  the  club, 
but  was  never  called  on  to  do  anything  for  it.  Even  the  chil- 
dren knew  about  her  trouble  and  often  said  little  things 
which  she  heard. 

All  this  time  Mrs.  Morris  was  thinking  over  her  deed.  She 
tried  not  to  think  of  it,  but  it  came  up  in  spite  of  herself. 
She  wished  that  she  could  prove  in  some  way  that  Miss  Gres- 
ham  was  innocent,  without  being  suspected  herself.  One  day 
while  sitting  on  her  piazza  trying  to  devise  some  plan  by 
which  this  might  be  done,  she  received  a  special  delivery  letter 
which  read  as  follows: 

Tryon,  Alabama,  Nov.  12, 

Mrs.  Susan  Morris, 

Lowesville,  N.  C. 

Dear  Madam : — In  an  accident  last  week  your  brother  who 
lived  at  this  place  was  killed.  He  left  a  small  girl  eleven  years 
of  age  with  no  home.  She  has  some  property.  There  seemed 
to  be  nothing  else  to  do,  so  we  are  sending  her  to  you.  If  you 
are  not  willing  to  take  care  of  her,  perhaps  you  can  place  her 
in  an  orphanage.  I  will  gladly  answer  any  questions  concern- 
ing your  brother's  property. 

Respectfully  yours, 

William  Howard, 
Attorney  at  Law. 

Mrs.  Morris  had  not  seen  her  brother  in  such  a  long  time 
that  the  news  of  his  death  affected  her  very  little.     However, 
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tlie  other  news  did  affect  her.  She  who  had  never  lived  with 
a  child,  was  going  to  have  one  thrust  upon  her  without  her 
consent !  Still  it  might  be  a  means  of  keeping  her  mind  from 
dwelling  on  the  Gresham  affair. 

"If  she  is  a  strong,  healthy,  good  natured  child,"  she 
thought  to  herself,  "I  believe  I  will  keep  her.  I  really  need 
some  one  to  stay  with  me.  But  if  she  is  a  puny  child,  I  shall 
send  her  to  the  orphanage,  where  people  who  are  paid  will 
wait  on  her." 

The  child  arrived  the  next  day.  As  soon  as  Mrs.  Morris 
saw  her  she  forgot  about  ever  having  thought  of  sending  her 
away.     She  had  never  seen  a  more  lovable  child. 

"My  name  is  Catherine,"  she  announced  as  soon  as  she 
arrived.  "My  mamma's  name  was  Catherine,  and  my  grand- 
mamma's name  was  Catherine.  Don't  you  think  it  is  a  pretty 
name  ?  Papa  used  to  call  me  Kitty  sometimes.  Do  you  think 
I  look  like  a  kitty?" 

With  her  prattle  she  kept  Mrs.  Morris  entertained  all  the 
afternoon.  By  night  she  loved  her  as  well,  she  felt,  as  she 
could  have  loved  a  child  of  her  own.  It  was  such  a  funny 
experience  to  kiss  a  child  goodnight,  but  the  child  had 
demanded  it. 

The  next  day  Catherine  showed  that  she  was  unusually 
experienced  in  asking  questions.  Mrs.  Morris  was  surprised 
at  the  patience  which  she  had  in  answering  them.  Ordinarily 
she  had  such  little  patience  with  children.  Catherine  began 
with  finding  out  everything  connected  with  her  family  his- 
tory, why  she  lived  alone,  how  many  people  lived  in  Lowes- 
ville,  and  when  she  would  take  her  to  see  them.  Mrs.  Morris 
visited  very  little,  but  she  called  with  Catherine  at  several 
places. 

Then  Catherine  began  to  visit  alone.  Not  only  the  people 
whom  she  knew  received  calls  from  her,  but  anyone  who 
would  talk  to  her.  Before  she  had  been  there  a  week  she  was 
known  and  loved  all  over  town. 

' '  Aunt  Susan, ' '  she  said  to  her.  aunt  one  day,  * '  I  am  goin ' 
to  see  Miss  Lina  today.     I  think  she  looks  so  sad.     I  am  goin' 
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to  carry  her  some  of  your  apples.     Don't  you  think  she  looks 
sad?" 

On  her  return  she  had  a  new  supply  of  questions  to  ask. 
"Aunt  Susan,  what  makes  Miss  Lina  so  sad?"  she  began. 
"She  says  nobody  don't  like  her.  You  like  her,  don't  you, 
A^nt  Susan?  I  like  her.  She  says  she  wishes  she  was  in 
my  place.  Nobody  wouldn't  believe  nothin'  wrong  'bout  me. 
I  wonder  what  makes  her  want  to  be  in  my  place.  I  think  she 
is  as  sweet  as  she  can  be,  don't  you?  I  am  going  back  to  see 
her  tomorrow." 

This  is  not  what  Mrs.  Morris  wished,  but  the  child  went  in 
spite  of  her.  She  again  had  a  hard  feeling  toward  Miss 
Gresham  for  drawing  the  child  from  her.  She  was  again 
jealous  of  Miss  Gresham. 

"Aunt  Susan,"  the  child  said  after  the  visit,  "I  wish  you 
would  go  to  see  Miss  Lina.  She  says  nobody  won't  come  to  see 
her,  an'  nobody  don't  like  her.  She  says  she  likes  you  'cause 
you  was  one  time  a  good  friend  to  her,  when  other  folks  won't. 
She  would  not  tell  me  when  'twas,  for  she  said  I  would  find 
out  soon  enough  if  I  stayed  here.  Why  don't  you  go  to  see 
her,  Aunt  Susan?     I'll  go  with  you." 

' '  Come,  Catherine,  and  eat  your  supper, ' '  commanded  Mrs. 
Morris.  During  the  meal  she  poured  coffee  on  the  clean  table 
cloth,  and  burned  the  biscuits.  After  retiring  she  could  not 
go  to  sleep  for  a  long  time.  Then  she  dreamed  that  Miss 
Gresham  was  standing  over  her  with  a  branding  iron,  prepar- 
ing to  brand  her  thief. 

Early  the  next  morning  Catherine  again  announced  her 
intention  to  go  to  Miss  Gresham 's. 

"We  are  going  to  walk  today  and  see  what  we  can  find," 
she  announced  to  her  aunt.     ' ' Don't  you  want  to  go  with  us  ? " 

"No,  Catherine,  I  am  tired  today.  But  why  do  you  go  to 
Miss  Gresham 's  so  often?  You  ought  to  stay  with  me  some. 
I  will  make  your  doll  a  dress, ' '  she  offered,  hoping  to  induce 
the  child  to  stay  with  her. 

"But,  Aunt  Susan,  she  is  waiting  for  me.  I  told  her  I 
would  come.  You  don 't  want  me  to  stay  away  when  I  said  I  'd 
go,  do  you?" 
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"No-o-o,  I  suppose  not." 

Soon  Catherine  was  walking  down  a  country  road  with  her 
hand  in  Miss  Lina's. 

"Miss  Lina,"  she  confided,  "I  don't  believe  Aunt  Susan 
wants  me  to  come  to  see  you." 

The  expression  on  Miss  Lina's  face  was  pitiable.  For  a 
time  she  did  not  speak.  Then  the  thought  of  the  injustice  of 
people  made  her  angry. 

** People  are  so  much  like  sheep,"  she  thought.  "They 
follow  blindly  every  one  else.  I  think  I  shall  move  away  from 
here,  and  go  where  I  am  not  suspected  every  time  I  turn 
around. ' ' 

"Catherine,"  she  said  to  the  little  girl  at  her  side,  "your 
aunt  is  just  like  everybody  else  in  town.  Nobody  wants  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  me.  I  am  the  most  unhappy  person 
in  the  world.  Everybody  dislikes  me,  but  it  is  not  my  fault. 
Your  aunt  is  a  good  woman,  though.  She  has  done  lots  for 
me.  I  wish  I  eould  do  something  for  her.  I  am  going  to 
leave  here,  and  go  somewhere  else.  I  don't  want  to  leave  my 
mamma  and  brothers  and  sisters,  but  I  must  go. ' ' 

Catherine  burst  into  tears,  and  cried  until  she  got  home. 

"Aunt  Susan,  Miss  Lina  is  so  unhappy.  She  is  going  to 
move  away,"  she  cried.  "She  don't  want  to  leave  her 
mamma,  but  she  is  going.  I  wish  somebody  would  do  some- 
thing else  for  her.  She  says  you  have  done  something  for  her. 
Can't  you  do  something  else  for  her?" 

Mrs.  Morris  hesitated.  She  bowed  her  head  a  few  minutes. 
Then  a  determined  look  came  over  her  face. 

"Yes,  Catherine,"  she  answered,  "I  can  and  I  will  do 
something  for  her.  I  am  going  over  now  and  tell  her  some- 
thing that  will  not  make  her  want  to  move — but  maybe  I'll 
want  to  move  myself."  And  catching  the  little  one  by  the 
hand  she  went  to  her  neighbor. 
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The  Victory 

Hasel  Lucile  Black,  '14,  Cornelian 

The  settlement  doctor  walked  to  the  window  and  looked 
out.  Away  in  front  of  her  stretched  the  bine-gray  ocean  in 
one  of  its  angriest  moods.  The  huge  waves,  lashed  by  them- 
selves out  on  the  furious  ocean  into  great  towers  of  foam, 
rolled  in  and  gave  a  hollow,  sullen  roar.  The  rain  which  had 
been  falling  since  yesterday  was  still  coming  down  and  in  a 
most  nervous,  irritating  way;  now  in  a  slow  drizzle,  then  a 
blinding  sheet  driven  fiercely  inland  and  so  heavy  that  objects 
a  few  yards  away  could  scarcely  be  recognized.  The  spatter 
of  the  rain  mingled  with  the  roar  of  the  wind  and  waves  and 
the  long  lonesome  whistle  of  the  whistling  buoy. 

Away  over  to  the  east  about  a  mile  out  she  could  see 
' '  Shell  Island ' '  rising  out  of  the  water  at  just  the  spot  where 
the  sound  and  ocean  met.  She  had  often  wondered  why,  if 
a  little  piece  of  ground  out  there  had  felt  compelled  to  rise, 
it  could  not  have  chosen  a  little  more  protected  spot  than  there 
where  the  current  was  stronger  than  anywhere  else  and  the 
danger  of  getting  to  mainland  greater.  On  the  fartherest 
edge  of  the  island  the  tall  round  light  house  and  saving  sta- 
tion was  barely  visible,  the  huge  building  looking  like  a  slender 
shaft  through  the  mists.  On  the  side  nearer  mainland  was 
a  cluster  of  fishermen's  houses.  Now  she  thought  of  the  poor 
fishermen's  wives  over  there,  at  any  moment  in  danger  of 
being  swept  away  and  with  no  connection  with  the  mainland 
for  many  days;  for  in  one  of  those  terrific  September  storms 
not  even  the  life-saver  dared  try  to  cross  the  channel  only  on 
matters  of  life  and  death. 

A  heavy  sheet  of  rain  beat  against  the  window  and  at  the 
same  time  the  boom  of  a  cannon  from  a  distressed  ship,  caught 
most  likely  on  the  "Crab's  Claw,"  joined  in  the  ever  deepen- 
ing roar  of  the  land  and  sea.  She  sprang  to  her  desk  for  her 
glasses  to  see  if  she  could  get  a  glimpse  of  it  and  of  the  rescu- 
ers at  work.  In  leveling  them  her  eyes  happened  to  fall  upon 
"Shell  Island"  on  the  fishermen's  side.     There  she  caught 
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a  sight  which  made  her  turn  cold  with  terror.  A  little  cat- 
boat  with  a  sturdy  fisherman  in  it  was  trying  its  best  to  make 
its  way  out  in  the  whirling  waters.  Two  young  men  and  an 
old  "salt"  were  standing  on  the  shore  shouting  directions  to 
him,  and  two  women  standing  by  were  alternately  watching 
the  sea  and  the  lonely  little  boat  with  fascinated  eyes  and  then, 
overcome  with  fear  for  their  friend  at  sea,  were  trying  to  hide 
from  themselves  the  horrible  danger  that  was  facing  him  by 
covering  their  straining  eyes  with  their  hands. 

At  last  the  little  boat  seemed  to  gain  confidence  in  itself 
and  to  make  its  way  rapidly  straight  across  the  sound  toward 
her.  But  suddenly  something  happened ;  somehow  he  had  lost 
control  of  it  and  it  whirled  around  in  a  sharp  curve.  A  great 
wave  came  and  she  saw  it  dip  dangerously  over.  Another 
wave  swept  over  it  and  when  it  reappeared  the  mast  and  sail 
were  gone.  Another  heavy  dash  of  rain  and  she  clutched 
her  glass  convulsively  till  it  should  clear  up  enough  for  her 
to  see  the  coast.  At  last  she  could  see  the  figures  on  the  beach. 
One  of  the  women  had  fallen  sobbing  on  the  beach  while  the 
other  one  was  bending  over  her.  Five  hundred  yards  farther 
out  she  saw  the  little  boat,  turned  upside  down  on  a  billow, 
being  rushed  out  to  sea — the  man  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

Blinding  tears  rushed  to  her  eyes  and,  like  the  women  on 
the  beach  had  done,  she  tried  to  forget  what  had  happened 
by  turning  from  the  scene.  Soon  pity  for  the  poor  woman 
made  her  look  up  and  then  indeed  her  heart  stood  still.  Far 
out  now,  moving  in  a  circuitous  course,  was  the  old  salt  Jake 
whom  every  one  knew  and  loved,  with  a  determined  look  on 
his  face,  slowly  making  his  way  toward  mainland  in  a  heavy 
dory.  His  flowing  white  beard  would  blow  far  out  and  his 
great  body  would  sway  in  the  wind,  but  never  was  he  turned 
from  his  course.  All  nature  seemed  to  feel  that  here  was  a 
foe  worthy  of  her  and  did  her  best  to  overcome  him.  Never 
had  the  onlookers  seen  such  billows.  Now  the  dory  was  high 
on  the  dizzy  height  of  a  tremendous  wave,  the  next  moment 
far,  far  down  in  a  watery  walled  valley.  The  doctor  held  her 
breath  and  watched  him,  but  his  strokes  were  sure.  Many  a 
gale  had  the  old  man  weathered  and  he  moved  confidently 
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along.  Nearer  and  nearer  he  came  till  she  saw  him  glide 
safely  into  land  and  knowing  that  the  perilous  journey  was 
over,  her  heart  sent  up  a  silent  prayer  of  thanksgiving. 

So  excited  had  she  become  in  watching  the  struggle  of  the 
two  men  out  on  the  whirling  water  that  she  had  not  even 
wondered  why  they  were  so  intent  upon  making  the  trip.  But 
when  she  saw  him  step  safely  on  land  and  start  down  the 
village  street  the  question  came  to  her.  What  could  possibly 
have  happened  that  should  have  brought  him  out  on  such  a 
day  as  this  ?  What  errand  could  there  possibly  be  the  impor- 
tance of  which  should  warrant  the  loss  of  one  life  and  the  great- 
est risk  to  another  for  its  fulfillment?  When  he  came  to  the 
walk  leading  to  her  office  he  turned  and  staggered  up  the 
sandy  path.  ' '  Nothing  but  life  or  death  could  make  the  men 
go  out  in  a  storm  like  this."  The  thought  flashed  through 
her  brain  again.  Ah,  he  must  want  her!  But  she  put  the 
thought  by  as  ridiculous  and  smiled  at  the  idea  of  anyone 
thinking  of  a  woman  going  out  on  such  a  day,  not  even  if 
the  woman  was  a  doctor.  Some  one  was  sick  and  the  old  man 
was  making  this  desperate  effort  to  get  medicine.  She  hurried 
to  the  door  to  meet  the  old  sailor  and  quickly  asked  him  what 
he  wanted. 

"Jim  Simpson's  little  boy,"  the  old  man  could  hardly 
gasp  out  the  words  he  was  so  worn  out,  ' '  Jim 's  boy  has  croup 
—is  choking  to  death.  You  must  go — to  him — at  once.  I'll 
be  ready — in  a  few  minutes."  He  sank  down  before  the 
bewildered  woman's  eyes  and  drew  long  gasps  of  breath. 

"You  must  go — to  him — at  once."  What  did  he  mean? 
Surely  not !  She  had  smiled  at  the  bare  thought  two  minutes 
before,  but  now — her  head  shook  giddily  and  she  clung  to  the 
door  for  support.  She  remembered  the  last  time  she  crossed 
the  sound  to  go  over  there,  how  frightened  she  had  been  and 
that  day  it  was  beautifully  clear  and  the  water  almost  calm,  but 
today — the  cannon  booms  from  the  ship  came  more  and  more 
frequent,  the  storm  must  be  growing  worse.  Her  wandering 
eyes  and  thoughts  came  back  to  the  old  man.  Why  was  he 
there?  Oh,  he  had  said  she  was  wanted  on  "Shell  Island". 
Her  terrified  heart  ceased  to  beat  for  a  moment  and  then  it 
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cried  out  that  she  could  not  go.  Reason  came  to  the  rescue. 
No  one  could  expect  her  to  go  out  on  such  a  day  as  this.  She 
grew  angry  with  Jake  for  even  thinking  of  it,  let  alone  com- 
ing for  her.     She  turned  to  him  dizzily. 

"Of  course  I  can't  go  out  in  this  storm!"  she  almost 
shrieked. 

It  was  his  time  to  look  amazed.  ' '  Not  go  ?  But  the  little 
chap  will  die  unless  you  go  to  him. ' ' 

She  looked  at  him  scornfully  and  turned  to  go  in  the 
house.  Dazed,  the  old  man  leaned  forward  and  looked  at  her 
as  she  walked  in  the  door.  As  the  door  closed  he  came  to  him- 
self with  a  start,  but,  clenching  his  hands,  remained  a  moment 
longer  on  the  porch  as  if  he  couldn  't  believe  his  senses.  Surely 
he  had  misunderstood  her.  No  woman  could  refuse  her  aid 
when  it  was  needed  so  much.  She  would  be  back  ready  to  go 
in  a  moment.  When  he  realized  that  she  wasn't  coming,  his 
great  frame  shook  with  a  kind  of  sobbing  dejection.  She  must 
go,  she  would  relent.     He  sat  there  stupidly. 

As  the  doctor  went  into  the  office,  her  eyes  rested  on  a  pic- 
ture of  the  Christ  being  taken  from  the  cross,  and  on  another 
by  it,  the  little  children  crowding  about  Him  for  His  blessing. 
The  children  called  to  her  mind  instantly  the  picture  of  ' '  Jim 's 
boy",  who  was  "choking  to  death".  He,  Christ,  had  spent 
His  whole  life  in  relieving  suffering  and  finally  had  borne 
the  greatest  pain  man  knows  in  his  death  on  the  cross  to 
relieve  eternal  suffering;  and  she  would  have  been  one  of  the 
sufferers.  The  Christ's  eyes  in  the  picture  seemed  to  grow 
dark  with  sorrow,  the  curved  lips  seemed  to  move  and  a 
whisper  floated  through  the  silent  room. 

"Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
ye  did  it  not  to  me." 

Spell  bound,  she  took  a  long  look  at  the  picture,  then  fall- 
ing on  her  knees,  she  cried  out : 

"Oh,  God,  what  have  I  done?" 

A  second  later,  her  emergency  case  in  her  hand  and  an 
overcoat  on  her  arm,  she  was  flying  after  the  old  man,  who 
had  gone  hopelessly  to  his  boat.  He  was  pushing  the  boat 
off  when  he  heard  a  gasping  voice  at  his  side  whisper,  "I 
am  ready  now." 
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Silently  he  placed  her  in  the  boat,  his  old  hand  trembling 
as  he  touched  her,  for  he  knew  how  fierce  is  the  battle  against 
fear  and  the  greatness  of  her  victory. 

The  dory  shot  out  over  the  water,  but  not  with  the  cer- 
tainty it  had  when  coming  over.  Each  wave  seemed  stronger 
than  the  one  just  before  it.  The  wind  and  water  seemed  to 
have  had  a  conference  while  the  old  master  was  on  land  and 
CO  have  allied  themselves  against  him.  As  billow  after  billow 
cast  their  spray  over  them,  he  gradually  lost  control  of  her. 
Beads  of  prespiration  stood  on  the  exhausted  old  sailor's 
forehead  and  an  agonizing  prayer  went  up  from  his  rigid 
lips,  "For  the  little  doctor  woman  and  Jim's  sake."  Another 
wave  dashed  over  them.  When  the  woman  opened  her  eyes, 
she  saw  the  old  man  gripping  the  sides  of  the  boat,  his  eyes 
following  the  oars  which  had  been  wrenched  from  his  hands 
aimlessly  floating  out  over  the  water.  They  were  caught  up 
in  a  swift  current  and  were  moved  rapidly  toward  the  hungry 
ocean.  Farther  and  farther  out  they  rushed,  each  wave 
appearing  to  leap  up  eagerly  to  catch  the  little  boat  in  its  icy, 
green  arms  and  to  pass  it  on  in  joy  to  the  next,  the  highest 
ambition  of  each  seeming  to  be  to  see  it  far  out  on  their 
mother  ocean's  breast. 

Another  current  caught  them  and  the  dory  was  borne 
swiftly  by  the  fishermen's  settlement.  Strong,  brawny  sailors 
and  fishermen  were  forced  to  cry  out  when  they  recognized 
old  Jake  and  realized  how  helpless  they  were  to  aid  him. 

Away  up  in  the  watch  tower  of  the  lighthouse  a  man  sat 
with  his  head  bent  upon  his  arms,  a  telescope  that  he  had  been 
using  was  pushed  to  one  side.  All  that  afternoon  he  and  his 
men,  those  brave,  fearless  life-savers,  had  been  working  to 
reach  the  poor  disabled  ship,  but  it  had  been  all  in  vain. 
Each  time  a  boat  had  been  launched  in  the  seething  water  it 
had  been  hurled  back  as  if  it  was  spurned  by  the  wrathy  old 
ocean.  Now  as  he  had  to  acknowledge  defeat,  he  pushed  the 
telescope  aside  and  bowed  his  head. 

When  the  shout  from  the  fishermen  arose  as  Jake's  dory 
passed  them,  from  force  of  the  habit  of  always  looking  through 
the  glass  when  any  unusual  noise  was  heard,  he  sprang  up  and 
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leveled  the  instrument  in  that  direction.  At  first  he  could  not 
believe  his  eyes :  that  man  could  never  be  Jake,  the  most  care- 
ful and  tried  old  sailor  on  the  beach,  being  carried  so  resist- 
lessly  out.  A  second  look  showed  the  lack  of  oars  and  the 
certainty  that  it  was  Jake.  With  a  spring  he  bounded  down 
the  stairs  and  into  the  room  where  the  tired  and  discouraged 
men  were  and  shouted: 

' '  Old  Jake  and  his  dory  is  being  carried  out ;  his  oars  are 
lost  and  there's  a  woman  with  him!  "Will  anybody  make 
a  try  with  me  to  save  him  ? ' ' 

Quicker  even  than  he  had  been  each  man  sprang  to  his 
place,  getting  the  apparatus  out  and  on  the  beach.  There  was 
not  a  man  on  that  coast  but  would  fight  to  the  last  to  save 
Jake's  life.  With  ropes  tied  about  their  waists  the  men  ran 
far  out  into  the  foaming  water  wdth  the  boat,  but  it  was  hurled 
back  again  and  again.  Like  tigers  they  worked  but  every 
effort  seemed  fruitless.  The  little  dory  drew  near  and  near ; 
in  a  few  moments  there  would  be  no  way  of  heading  it  off 
and  in  a  sea  like  this  it  would  be  useless  to  try  to  overtake 
it  when  once  it  had  gotten  the  lead. 

' '  This  is  the  last  time  we  need  try, ' '  the  captain  called  out. 

Out  they  rushed  again,  fighting  like  mad  men,  and  this 
time  the  boat  passed  through  the  breakers  and  on  out  on  the 
choppy  sea.  A  mighty  shout  went  up  from  those  on  land, 
those  in  the  boat  made  no  sound ;  every  ounce  of  their  strength 
was  being  put  to  the  test.  With  faces  set  and  rigid  muscles 
they  pushed  on  and  on  and  drew  closer  and  closer  to  the  dory. 

At  last  they  were  near  enough  to  throw  a  rope  to  Jake,  but 
just  as  it  flew  from  their  hands  the  dory  shot  high  on  the 
crest  of  a  wave  and  they  went  far  down  in  the  water  valley. 
When  they  came  near  together  again  they  made  another  trial 
but  again  they  failed.  The  third  time  the  rope  went  straight 
to  the  mark,  Jake  catching  it  in  a  mighty  grip. 

Slowly  the  boats  were  turned  and,  fighting  over  every  inch 
of  the  way,  they  cautiously  worked  their  way  back  to  the 
island. 

As  the  exhausted  group  stepped  from  the  boats  a  ray  of 
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yellow  sunshine  slipped  for  one  fraction  of  a  minute  out  from 
behind  a  cloud  from  the  sinking  sun,  promising  the  little 
' '  doctor  woman ' '  the  final  success  of  the  struggle  yet  to  come 
— a  struggle  already  overcome  in  the  overcoming  of  the  one 
which  preceded  it. 


Hope 

Margaret  Berry,  '12,  Adelphian 

Keen  blew  the  wind's  long  blast,  and  low 
The  man  beneath  was  bowed ; 

But  the  wind's  work  done,  and  oh! 
A  star  was  shining  through  the  cloud. 
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\^hat  It  Is 

It  isn't  the  thinking  of  love  to   mankind 

And  cheer  at  this  happy  time 

Of  peace  and   content 

When  hard  hearts  relent, — 

It  is  telling  this  feeling  sublime. 

It  isn't  the   music  asleep  in  the  strings 

Of  the  harp  that  entrances  the  ear, 

And  helps  to  abide 

The  true  Christmas  tide, — 

It  is  only  the  music  we  hear. 

It  isn't  the  love  that  we  have  in  our  hearts. 
And  refuse  or  forget  to  reveal, — 
It  takes  the  sweet  smile 
To  make  things  worth  while 
With  the  help  of  a  Christmas  seal. 

Elisabeth  Camp,  Cornelian. 
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VOL.  XVI  DECEMBER.  1911  No.  5 


Madam  President,  I  move  we  open  our  societies.  Will  some- 
„p„^  body  second  the  motion,  and  everybody  give 

SOCIETY  ^^  ^^^  mean  to  make  public  the  initiation  cere- 
ns  a  full  discussion?  In  opening  society  we 
monies  nor  those  things  which  are  termed  private  in  society, 
class,  or  any  other  organization.  We  mean  to  share  with  each 
other,  and  every  one  interested,  all  that  we  have  found  or  may 
find  good  and  beneficial;  and  through  what  we  share  and 
what  we  receive  from  our  sister  society  to  grow  broader, 
stronger  and  more  capable  of  service. 

All  of  us  flatter  ourselves  that  our  particular  society  does 
many  things  pleasurable  and  helpful,  of  which  the  other 
society  has  never  thought.  Do  we  generously  share  them  with 
the  less  fortunate  one  as  true  sisters  should?  If  we  do  not, 
should  we  be  called  sister  societies?     And  should  we  allow  it 
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to  be  said  that  the  purpose  of  our  societies  is  to  aid  as  much  as 
in  their  power  lies  the  development  and  progress  of  the  college 
individually  and  collectively;  rather  should  we  not  say  that 
their  purpose  is  the  furtherance  of  their  own  ends,  and  the 
development  of  their  own  members  alone? 

Let  us  consider  the  matter  from  a  more  selfish  standpoint. 
"We  not  only  give  benefits  from  our  society  but  receive  them 
from  the  other  society.  We  lose  nothing  in  sharing  that  which 
is  helping  us,  and  we  gain  immeasurably  from  what  our  sister 
society  shares  with  us.  Now  we  are  advancing  secretly  and 
single-handed;  but  hand-in-hand  together  in  the  open  we 
would  progress  twice  as  much  and  twice  as  rapidly,  for  each 
society  would  link  to  its  own  progress  the  doubling  quantity 
of  the  other. 

What  is  keeping  us  from  opening  society  ?  The  chief  rea-, 
son  seems  to  be  the  desire  to  keep  the  officers  secret.  In  other 
words,  our  chief  reason  is  to  hamper  our  officers  and  com- 
mitteees  by  keeping  them  in  fear  of  revealing  some  petty  secret 
and  to  deny  them  recognition  in  the  world  outside  their  own 
particular  society — an  honor  well  limited  and  well  paid  for. 
So  for  the  sake  of  a  few  minor  secrets  we  shut  ourselves  in  our 
society  halls  every  two  weeks,  close  the  windows,  pull  down 
the  shades,  stew  and  suffocate,  for  fear  that  someone  will  find 
out  that  Mary  Smith  is  president  or  that  Jane  Jones  isn't. 
We  make  ourselves  and  everybody  else  miserable.  Which  is 
preferable,  the  secret  or  fresh  air? 

Some  of  us  say  it  is  love  for  society  and  some  say  interest 
lies  in  the  secrecy.  If  our  love  cannot  rise  above  such  senti- 
mentality, it  is  not  worthy  of  our  society.  Neither  is  it  an 
enviable  compliment  to  us  or  to  our  society  if  secrecy  is  the 
highest  interest.  If  we  really  love  our  societies,  let  us  center 
our  interest  on  something  much  finer  and  deeper  and  vote  to 
make  our  societies  much  better  and  more  beloved. 
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How  many  of  us  are  just  as  busy  as  can  be?     How  many  of 
us  groan  and  grumble  over  the  work  we  have 
SYSTEM  to  do  ?     How  many  of  us  really  use  up  all  of 

our  time  working?  The  majority  of  us  do. 
But  the  trouble  is,  we  do  not  use  our  time  systematically. 
Perhaps  we  try  to  do  everything  at  once,  or  perhaps  we 
spend  all  of  our  time  on  one  thing,  or  perhaps  we  spend  a 
good  part  of  our  time  worrying  over  what  we  have  to  do. 

If  every  one  of  us  would  systematically  concentrate  on 
each  task  in  its  proper  proportion,  the  question  would  be,  how 
little,  not  how  much  time  it  took  for  the  preparation  of  our 
work.  It  is  hard  to  be  systematic  at  first,  but  we  can  be  and 
we  are  going  to  be.  Perhaps  it  would  help  some  of  us  to  make 
out  a  study  program  for  our  vacant  periods  during  the  day 
and  study  hours  at  night,  keep  this  schedule  by  our  other 
one  and  follow  it  as  diligently.  In  a  few  weeks,  we  will  find 
that  we  have  less  work  and  worry  and  much  more  happiness. 
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A  Suggestion 

G.   G.,    '13, 


Why  is  it  that  some  girls  get  more  real  development  out  of  college 
life  than  others?  This  is  a  question  that  has  received  little  attention, 
but  which  should  receive  more.  Those  students  among  us  who  come  from 
city  high  schools,  where  they  have  been  accustomed  to  such  organizations 
as  literary  societies  and  athletic  clubs,  naturally  assert  their  individu- 
ality more  than  those  who  have  not  had  these  advantages.  In  athletics 
girls  are  usually  asked  to  take  part  who  belonged  to  the  high  school 
teams.  And  so  it  is  in  many  cases — one  set  of  girls  receives  an  unequal 
share  of  those  things  which  give  development.  This  is  a  state  of 
affairs  which  should  not  exist.  We  must  not  say,  "The  fault  is  not  my 
own, ' '  but  we  must  do  what  we  can  towards  making  our  college  bring 
out  the  best  in  all  of  us. 

Another  View  of  the  Dining  Room  Question 

AdelpMan   and  Cornelian 

In  last  month 's  Magazine  we  noticed  a  ' '  point  of  view ' '  entitled, 
"The  Dining  Eoom. "  While  some  of  the  students  object  to  the  new 
arrangement  at  the  tables,  we  think  we  may  safely  say  the  majority 
support  it. 

We  grant  gladly  that  the  order  in  the  dining  room  is  much  better 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  to  the  new 
arrangement  of  the  tables,  in  that  it  separates  congenial  friends,  is 
to  be  attributed  the  cause.  If  congenial  friends  being  together  makes 
undue  confusion,  these  friends  ought  to  be  separated.  We  would 
rather  think  that  our  improved  behavior  is  due  to  the  equal  distribution 
of  members  of  the  Faculty  at  the  tables. 

Last  year  all  the  Seniors  sat  at  tables  together.  They  were,  in  a  way, 
apart  from  the  other  girls.  Of  course  they  had  a  good  time.  But 
was  their  separation  from  "the  rest  of  us"  best  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  college?  Even  the  Seniors,  in  spite  of  their  good  times, 
answered  "no".  Another  instance  of  grouping,  so  to  speak,  was  the 
' '  sets ' '.  Certain  groups  of  girls  roomed  together,  walked  together,  sat 
together   at   table.     They   cared   not    even    to   know    girls    outside  their 
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own  small  circles.  Our  whole  college  was  rapidly  dividing  itself  up 
into  little  cliques  or  sets,  each  feeling  it  was  "the  very  best".  Now 
the  present  arrangement  of  tables  causes  more  girls  to  know  each  other 
better.  How  could  we  have  expected  the  students  to  mingle  together 
in  a  very  broad  way,  when  they  knew  even  by  name  hardly  any  girls 
outside  their  own  select  little  circles?  Can  we  not  be  good  friends  in 
a  more  liberal  minded  way?  Surely  even  the  few  of  us  whose  happi- 
ness depends  upon  the  "set"  system  will  take  into  consideration  the 
general  welfare  of  the  college.  Surely  we  will  saerific  our  own  individ- 
ual preferences  in  order  to  foster  the  democratic  spirit  of  our  college. 
In  public  the  Normal  declares  itself  democratic.  Are  we,  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  good  times,  to  make  our  college  a  sham?  No.  And,  because 
it  contributes  to  the  democracy,  and  thus  to  the  general  welfare  of  our 
college,   we  heartily  approve  the  new  arrangement  in  the   dining  room. 
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W^ith  the  Adelphians 

Margaret  E.  Johnson,  '12,  Adelphian 

On  the  seventeentli  of  this  month,  the  Adelphian  Literary  Society 
presented  to  a  delighted  audience  a  negro  play  entitled,  ' '  Out  of  Sight, ' ' 
the  chief  characteristic  of  which  was  ' '  f unniness ' '.  In  brief,  the  plot 
was  as  follows:  'Squire  Hardcastle  wishes  to  marry  his  ward  Flora 
to  his  son  John.  She,  however,  is  in  love  with  Dick  Eandall  whom  the 
'Squire  swears  she  shall  not  wed.  In  his  absence  for  a  few  days,  Dick, 
in  disguise,  seeks  and  finds  Flora.  She,  disguised  as  a  negro,  is  stay- 
ing at  her  negro  mammy's  where  Hardcastle  has  left  her  to  await  his 
return  with  his  son  John.  The  'Squire  returns  and  asks  for  his  ward. 
While  he  is  waiting  her  appearance,  Dick  and  Flora,  claiming  to  be 
relatives  of  Mandy's,  ask  to  be  married.  The  'Squire  marries  them, 
then  to  his  consternation  finds  that  he  has  married  those  whom  he  has 
sworn  to  keep   apart. 

Before  the  play,  however,  the  serious  side  of  the  program  took 
place.  This  consisted  of  a  debate  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  big  debate  given  Thanksgiving  evening. 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  Adelphian  Society  was  held  Friday  even- 
ing, December  the  first.  After  the  business  meeting  a  program  con- 
sisting of  tableaux  of  famous  pictures  was  given.  Some  of  these  were 
as  follows:  The  Angelus,  The  Beggars,  The  Girl  with  the  Muff,  Joan 
of  Arc.  At  the  end,  several  tableaux  portrayed  Longfellow's  poem 
Hiawatha.  Those  taking  part  in  this  were:  Dolores  Miranda,  Hia- 
watha; Margaret  Gotten,  Minnehaha;  Christine  Eutledge,  Nokomis. 
The  scenes  given  were:  Hiawatha  and  Nokomis,  Hiawatha  leaving  for 
his  wife,  Minnehaha,  the  Arrow  Maker's  daughter,  the  Coming  of 
Hiawatha,  the  love  of  the  two  young  Indians,  Minnehaha's  journey 
to  the  wigwam  of  her  husband,  the  famine,  and  the  death  of  Minnehaha. 
During  the  tableaux  Miss  lone  Grogan  read  parts  of  the  poem  Hiawatha. 
The  whole  program  was  beautifully  carried  out  and  was  much  enjoyed. 
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'With  the  Cornelians 

Mary  K.  Brown,  '12,  Cornelian 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Cornelian  Literary  Society  on  Novem- 
ber 10,  1911,  a  most  entertaining  program  was  given,  "Shades  of 
Shakespeare 's  Women. ' '     The  cast  of  characters  was  as  follows : 

Juliet    Euby  Deal 

Portia    Sarah    Perrin    Shuf ord 

Katherine,  the   Shrew    Maud   Bunn 

Desdemonia    Mary   Wilson 

Cordelia    Willie   May    Stratford 

Ophelia    Sadie   Eice 

Ariel    Lucy    Eobertson 

Miranda    Louise    Gill 

Lady  Macbeth    Claudia  Cashwell 

Witches  . .  Florence  Mitchell,  Ara  Jordan,  Mollie  Townsend 

After  the  business  meeting  of  the  Cornelian  Literary  Society  on 
Friday  night,  December  1,  the  farce,  "St.  Patrick's  Day,"  or  "The 
Scheming  Lieutenant",  by  Sheridan,  was  presented  by  the  new  girls. 
The  play  tells  of  the  many  schemes  which  the  Lieutenant  and  his 
friend.  Dr.  Eosy,  use  to  delude  the  father  and  to  win  the  daughter. 
These  schemes  are  ridiculous,  but  in  the  end  are  successful.  The 
manner  in  which  they  are  executed,  and  the  antagonism  between  Justice 
Credulous  and  his  wife,  give  interest  and  humor  to  the  play. 

Preceding  the  play,  Miss  Clara  Byrd  gave  a  short  sketch  of  Sheridan 's 
life  and  two  short  readings  from  ' '  The  Eivals ' '  and  ' '  A  School  for 
Scandal. ' ' 

Dramatis  Peesonae 

Justice   Credulous    Gladys   Emerson 

Lieutenant  O  'Connor    Ethel   Thomas 

Dr.   Eosy    Emmie  Belle  Williams 

Sergeant  Trounce   Mary  Cliff  Bennett 

Corporal  Flint    Euth  Dawson 

Mrs.   Bridget   Credulous    Bessie  Cobb 

Lauretta  Credulous    Maggie  Staton  Howell 

Soldiers    Margaret    Martin,   Mary   Worth,   Virginia 

Kendall,   Mary  Walker 

Countrymen   Virgie  Harris,  Penelope  Biggs 

Servant    Mattie    Fleming 

At  its  second  meeting  in  December,  the  society  was  most  fortunate 
in  having  Mr.  Forney,  of  the  Faculty,  talk  to  us  on  the  subject,  ' '  Instru- 
ments of  Culture."  From  the  many  sources  of  culture,  the  speaker 
chose  these  four:  Literature,  History,  Science,  and  Philosophy.  The 
treatment  of  the  subject  was  not  only  thoughtful  and  masterful,  but 
the  whole  was  interwoven  with  flashes  of  wit  and  humor,  which  served 
to  heighten  the  interest  and  enjoyment. 
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Among  Ourselves 

Alice  WMtson,  '12,  Cornelian 


Our  Thanksgiving  holiday  was  as  usual  an  eventful  day.  The  annual 
Thanksgiving  service  was  conducted  by  Eev.  Melton  Clark,  of  Greens- 
boro. His  address  was  not  only  interesting  but  full  of  practical  help- 
fulness.    Special    music    added    to    the    impressiveness    of    the    service. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Thanksgiving  Day  members  of  the  various 
classes  took  part  in  races  and  athletic  contests.  Some  of  these,  per- 
haps, afforded  more  amusement  for  the  spectators  than  for  the  con- 
testants, but  every  class  worked  hard  to  outdo  the  rest,  and  it  was  with 
much  pride  that  the  Sophomores  heard  the  announcement  that  they  had 
won  the  trophy  of  the  day,  a  large  tin  cup. 

The  crowning  event  of  the  day  was  the  annual  inter-society  debate 
which  took  place  on  Thanksgiving  night.  The  debaters  representing  the 
Adelphian  Society  were  Misses  Kathrine  Eobinson  and  Mildred  Harring- 
ton. Misses  Mary  K.  Brown  and  Alice  Whitson  represented  the 
Cornelian  Society.  Miss  Ivor  Aycock,  acting  as  secretary,  read  the 
rules  of  the  debate  and  announced  the  speakers,  while  Miss  Hattie 
Motzno  presided.  The  question  was:  "Eesolved,  that  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  should  no  longer  be  enforced  by  the  United  States."  The 
decision  of  the  judges  was  announced  in  favor  of  the  negative,  which 
was  defended  by  the   Cornelian   debaters. 
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Exchanges 

Mildred  Harrington,  '13,  Adelphian 


The  exchange  editor  is  beginning  to  feel  that  she  really  has  some- 
thing to  do.  The  desk  is  piled  with  exchanges  this  month,  and  the 
general  impression  left  after  a  hasty  glance  at  them  is,  they  are 
good.  There  is  more  first-hand  material  used  in  this  month's  magazines 
than  in  those  of  last  month.  The  result  is  natural  presentation  and 
better  finish.  This  is  all  as  it  should  be.  Our  magazines  are  the 
expressions  of  Southern  colleges.  It  is  only  fitting,  therefore,  that  our 
essayists  should  grapple  with  Southern  problems,  that  our  story-tellers 
should  picture  Southern  life,  and  that  our  poets  should  sing  of  Southern 
sunsets  and  tell  of  Southern  deeds.  In  short,  the  Southland  is  rich 
in  material  both  for  the  verse-maker  and  the  story-teller.  We  need 
another  John  Charles  McNeill,  another  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  Will  the 
college  magazines  help  us  find  them? 

One  of  the  best  proportioned  magazines  on  the  editor's  desk  is  that 
one  got  out  by  Sweet  Briar  College.  The  verse  is  fairly  good,  the 
one  essay  medium,  the  stories  excellent.  "A  Yankee  Defeat,"  and 
' '  Ezra  the  Progressive, ' '  are  especially  worthy  of  mention.  Both  tales 
lack  the  unevenness  and  jerkiness  unfortunately  so  characteristic  of 
the  average  college  magazine  story.     What  is  better,  both  end  well. 

We  wish  to  welcome  the  Focus  from  our  sister  college,  the  State 
Normal  of  Virginia.  The  poetry  in  the  Focus  is  good.  The  "Chry- 
santhemums ' '  has  thought  behind  it  and  is  well  expressed.  ' '  A  Lul- 
laby" strikes  us  as  being  particularly  pretty  and  musical.  The  stories 
are  too  short,  only  one,  "The  Little  Famine  Sufferer,"  amounting  to 
more  than  a  sketch.  This  one  story,  however,  is  decidedly  well  told. 
"Satisfied"  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  ingenious  piece  of  alliteration. 

The  editors  of  the  Wake  Forest  Student  are  certainly  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  getting  out  their  Christmas  issue  so  early.  The  stories 
in  this  month's  Student  are  a  decided  improvement  over  those  of  last 
month.  The  would-be  dramatic  ending  of  "Coals  of  Fire",  however, 
falls  rather  flat — in  fact,  comes  little  short  of  the  ridiculous.  "The 
L'il  Darky  Babe"  is  one  type  of  verse  that  should  be  encouraged  by 
our  Southern  college  magazines.  It  does  credit  both  to  the  Student  and 
to  its  author. 
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The  only  two  stories  in  The  College  of  Charleston  Magazine  are 
excellent.  ' '  Spoils  of  Strategy ' '  is  humorous  without  being  overdrawn. 
"The  Amateur  Burglars"  is  a  refreshing  presentation  of  a  worn  theme. 
The  author  has  handled  his  material  exceedingly  well.  The  story  is 
bright,  amusing,  and  consistent  throughout.  The  magazine  would  be 
better  balanced  if  there  were  more  verses.  A  humorous  page  would  also 
help. 

The  book  reviews  in  the  Mercerian  are  the  best  we  have  seen  this 
month.     "The  Fool's  Eecompense"  deserves  honorable  mention. 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  following:  Trinity  Archive,  David- 
son College  Magazine,  The  Acorn,  The  Concept,  The  Sage,  Black  and 
Gold,  Park  School  Gazette,  The  Messenger,  and  The  Gibsonian.  We 
hope  to  see  all  of  them  again  next  month. 
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In  Lighter  Vein 

Ethel  Bollinger,  '13,  Cornelian 


M.  A. :     What  are  you  going  to  buy  down  town  today? 
A.  B. :     A  lace  fissure  for  my  neck,  for  one  thing. 

C.  T.  on  test  in  Biology :     Malaria  is  found  in  thinly  scattered  places. 

M.  B. :     Have  you  ever  read  ''The  Story  of  the  Other  Wise  Man?" 

E.  K. :     I  suppose  so ;  I  have  read  all  of  the  Bible  stories. 

F.  J. :     Where  is  the  quotation,  ' '  Nobody  asked  you  to,  sir,  she  said, ' ' 
from? 

E.  K. :     Why,  you  know  it's  from  "'Maud  MuUer". 

Soup! 

Of  all  sad  words 
Of   tongue   or   pen. 
The  saddest  are  these: 
"  It 's  soup  again ! ' ' 

With  downcast  eyes 
And   heads   that    droop. 
Each   girl  murmurs, 
' '  A  plague  on   soup ! ' ' 

Nettie  Fleming,   '12,  Cornelian. 

ECHOES   FROM    THE   TRAINING   SCHOOL 

In  History,  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  being  discussed. 
"Now,"  the  Senior  said,  "Who  is   our  President?" 
The  little  fifth   grader  answered:     "Dr.   Poust. " 

K.  O. :     Don 't  you  love  to  hear  her  laugh  ? 

J.  G. :     Yes ;  she  has  such  a  simultaneous  laugh. 

First   Girl:     Where   is   this   from:     "Ships   that  pass  in  the   night, 
and  speak  each  other  in  passing,  etc. ' ' 

Second  girl:      Oh!   its  from  Miss  M. 's  "Euby -Yacht,"  I  reckon. 

During  tournament — New  girl  to   Senior,  in  timid  tones:     "Won't 
you  shout  for  us  today?" 
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Chrismus  Times  is  Comin' 

Chrismus   times  is   comin', 

Chrismus  -times  is   comin', 
An'  I  ain't  a-gwin-a  wnk  no  mo'. 

Niggers  gwin-a  lib  high, 

Niggers  gwin-a  lib  high, 
Gwin-a  lib  on  de  fat  o'  de  Ian'. 

Turkey  an'  possum,  O! 

Turkey  an'  possum,  O! 
Lawd,  don'  yo  wish  yo  had  some? 

Chrismus  times  is   comin', 

Chrismus   times  is   comin', 
An '  I  ain  't  a-gwin-a  wuk  no  mo '. 

M.  E.  J.,  AdelpMan. 
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ORGANIZATIONS 


Ma-rsha-ls 

Chief — Kate  R.  Styron,   Craven  Comity 

Adelphian  Cornelian 

Jamie  Bryan Pitt  County  Hattie  Howell    ....   Edgecombe  County 

Margaret   "Wilson,   Mecklenburg  County  Mary  K.  Brown Stanly  County 

Ethel  McNairy    Guilford  County  Clyde  Fields Alleghany  County 

Florence  Hildebrand    .  .    Burke  County  Gretchen  Taylor    ....    Guilford  County 

Mary  Tennent   ....    Buncombe  County  Verta  Idol   Guilford  County 

Societies 

Adelptaian  and  Cornelian  Literary  Societies — Secret  Organizations 

Students'  Council 

Kate  R.  Styron    President       Meriel  Groves    . Vice-President 

Pattie    Groves    Secretary 

Senior  Cla^ss 

Leah   Boddie    President       Emma   Vickery    Secretary 

Katie    Smith    Vice-President       Annie  Cherry Treasurer 

Junior  Class 

Lura  Brogden    .' .    President       lone  Grogan Secretary 

Hattie   Motzno    Vice-President       Katherine  Robinson    Treasurer 

Sophomore  Class 

Maud  Bunn    President       Louise  Bell Secretary 

Ruth  Hampton Vice-President        Ruth   Johnston    Treasurer 

FreshmaLn  Class 

Jessie   Gainey    President       Maizie  Kirkpatrick Secretary 

Louise  Goodwin Vice-President       Margaret  Sparger Treasurer 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Pattie   Spruill    President       Grace   Stanford    Secretary 

Catharine  Vernon   ....   Vice-President       Pattie   Spurgeon    Treasurer 

Athletic  Associa^tion 

Alice    Morrison    President        Nina  Garner   ....  V-Pres.,   Sophomore 

Dora  Coats V-Pres.,  Senior       Jessie  Gainey    Treasurer 

Margaret    Mann    Critic 
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PATRONIZE  OUR  ADVERTISERS 


Banks 

Greensboro  Loan  &  Trust  Co. 
American    Exchange    Bank 
Greensboro  National  Bank 

Dey  Goods 

Ellis,  Stone  &  Co. 
Chas.  H.  Dorsett 
Thacker  &  Brockmann 
Meyer 's 

S.  L.  Gilmer  &  Co. 
J.  W.   Scott  &  Co. 

Jewelers 

E.   C.   Bernau 
Schiffman  Jewelry  Co. 
J.  B.  Ellington 

Hardware 

Odell  Hardware  Co. 

Beall  Hardward  &  Imp.  Co. 

Furniture 

Burtner  Furniture  Co. 
Huntley-Stockton-HiU  Co. 

Shoes 

Spearman  Shoe  Co. 
Callahan -Dobson 
Coble  &  Mebane 

Drugs 

Fariss-Klutz  Drug  Co. 
Greensboro  Drug  Co. 
Conyers  &   Sykes 
Sykes'  Drug  Store 

Photographs 

Moose  &  Son 

L.   Francis  Hanes 

Eutsler 


Millinery 

Miss  Lalah  Coble  &  Co. 
Mrs.  E.  F.  Pate 
Mrs.  I.  F.  West 
Misses  Lewis  &  Andrews 

Groceries 

Scott-Sparger  Co. 
J.  L.  Hooper 

Miscellaneous 

State  Normal  CoUege 

Southern  Eailway 

Wills  Book  and  Stationery  Co. 

N.  C.  Public  Service  Co. 

J.  Van  Lindley  Nursery  Co. 

Cable  Piano  Co. 

Andrews'  Art    Shop 

Hotel  Guilford 

Keeley  Institute 

Hagan's  China  Store 

Gate  City  Candy  Co. 

H.  B.  Tatum  &  Son,  Livery 

Jos.  J.  Stone  &  Co. 

Security  Life  &  Annuity  Co. 

State    Normal   Magazine 

G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co. 

Kendall  &  Fisher 

Columbia  Gymnasium  Suit  Co. 

Professional 

Dr.  J.  S.  Betts 

Dr.  J.  F.  Kernodle 

Dr.  L.  G.  Coble 

Dr.  Jno.  H.  Wheeler 

Dr.  G.  W.  Whitsett 

Dr.  J.  W.  Griffith 

Dr.   C.    T.  Lipscomb 

Dr.  James  E.   Wyche 

Dr.  W.  Perry  Eeaves 

Dr.  C.  W.  Banner 

Dr.  Wm.  E.  Crutchfield 


